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The Right Worshipful Grand Lodge 
of the Most Ancient and Honorable 
Fraternity of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons of Pennsylvania and Masonic 
Jurisdiction Thereunto Belonging. 


This is the third of four Book- 


lets for the use of candidates for 
initiation and. membership as they 


progress in the work. 


Grateful appreciation is extended 
to the Grand Lodges of Iowa and 
Indiana for permission 0 make 
use of the substantive matter in 
similar Booklets adopted by those 


Grand Lodges. 


Foreword 


In taking the second of the three 
degrees of Symbolic Masonry, you 
found in the ritual and lectures 
of the Fellow Craft Degree a fur- 
ther revelation of Masonry’s char- 
acter and purpose. 


The First Degree made its prin- 
cipal appeal to the conscience. The 
Second addresses itself also to the 
mind, it emphasizes the philosophy 
of Masonry, its great teachings, 
and its profound concern for edu- 
cation, enlightenment and culture. 


In the following pages you will 
find added interpretation of its sym- 
bols, the derivation of the term 
“Fellow Craft,” and your own 
newly achieved position in the 


Lodge helpfully discussed. 





The Fellow Craft 


“Fellow Craft’’ is one of a large number 
of terms with a technical meaning peculiar 
to Freemasonry. A ‘‘eraft’’ is an organiza- 
tion of skilled workmen in some trade or 
calling: masons, carpenters, painters, ete. 
A ‘‘fellow’’ means one who holds member- 
ship in such a craft, accepting its duties and 
enjoving its privileges. Since the skilled 
crafts are no longer organized as they once 
were, the term is not now used in its orig- 
inal sense. 


In Freemasonry the term ‘‘ Fellow Craft’’ 
possesses two separate meanings, one of 
which we may call the Operative and the 
other the Speculative. 


Operatives 


In the Operative period Freemasons were 
skilled workmen engaged in some branch of 
the building trade. Like other skilled work- 
ers, they had an organized craft of their 
own, the general form of which was called 
a ‘‘guild.’’ A Lodge was a local, and usu- 
ally temporary, organization within the 
guild. This guild had officers, laws, rules, 
regulations, and customs which were rigor- 
ously binding on all members. 
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Membership was divided into two o 
the lower of which was composed 6 
prentices. Operative Freemasons re 
members from qualified lads of tw 
fifteen years of age. When such 
proved acceptable to the members. 
required to swear to be teachable and 
obedient; thereupon he was bound over to 
some senior Mason for instruction. If he 
proved worthy, his name was formally en. 
tered in the books of the Lodge, thereby 
giving him his title of Entered Apprentice 
For seven years, as a rule, this boy lived 
with his master, gave him implicit obedi. 
ence in all things, and toiled much without 
other recompense than board, lodging, and 
clothing. In the Lodge life he held a place 
equally subordinate because he could not 
attend a Lodge of Fellow Crafts. During 
his long apprenticeship he was really a 
bond servant with many duties, few rights, 
and little freedom. 


At the end of his apprenticeship he was 
examined in Lodge. If his record was good; 
if he could prove his proficiency under test, 
and the members voted in his favor, he was 
made a full member of the Craft, with the 
same duties, rights, and privileges as all 
others. He was called a ‘‘Fellow of the 
Craft.’’ In the sense that he had mastered 
the art, and no longer needed a teacher, he 
was called a ‘‘Master Mason.’’ So far as his 
grade was concerned, however, these two 
terms meant the same thing. 
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Speculatives 


Such was the operative meaning of Fel- 
low Craft. Now that the organization is no 
longer operative, the term possesses a very 
different meaning. Nevertheless, it is still 
used in its original sense in certain parts of 
the ritual and, of course, it is frequently 
encountered in the histories of the Fra- 
ternity. Operative Freemasonry began to 
decline at about the time of the Protestant. 
Reformation in the Sixteenth century, 
when Lodges became few in number and 
small in membership. A few of these in 
Scotland and England began to admit men 
who had no intention of practicing Opera- 
tive Masonry ; men who were attracted by 
the Craft’s antiquity and for social reasons. 
These were called Speculative Masons. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
these Speculatives so increased in numbers 
that they gained control, and during the 
first quarter of that century completely 
transformed the Craft into the Speculative 
Fraternity as we now have it. 


Although the society adhered as closely 
as possible to the old customs, some radical 
changes were made to fit it for its new pur- 
poses. One of the most important of these 
was to abandon the old rule of dividing the 
members into two grades, or degrees, and 
to adopt the new rule of dividing them into 
three. The second grade became known as 
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Craft Degree, and eventually 


the Fellow 
the Master Mason Degree 


the third became 
ollow Craft is now used as the 


name of the Second Degree. It refers to the 
remonies and other contents of 


a member of it, and to a 
Lodge when opened on it. You area Fellow 
Craft. You have passed through its cere- 
monies, assumed its obligations, are regis- 
tered as such in the books of the Lodge. You 
, sit in either a Lodge of Apprentices or 
ellow Crafts, but not of Master Masons. 
re to do and to be all that the 
he degree require. 


igs too extensive to be ex- 
ritual or to be presented 
n at one session. One de- 
her, and the members of 
fferent level of rights and 
does not mean that the 
d in the First, or in the 


Second Degree, so far as its nature and 
teachings are concerned, is less important 
or less binding than that presented in the 
Third Degree. All that 1s taught in the 
First and Second Degrees belongs as vitally 
to Freemasonry as that which is taught in 
the Third ; there is a necessary subordina- 
tion in the grades of membership, but there 
is no subordination of the Masonry prt 
sented in each grade or degree. 


Do not, therefore, be tempted to look 
upon the Fellow Craft Degree as a mere 
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stepping stone to the Third. Freemasonry 
gave to you one part of its teachings in the 
First, another portion in the Seeond, and 
in the Third it will give you yet another; 
but it is always Freemasonry. Therefore, 
we urge upon you the same studious atten- 
tion while you are a Fellow Craft that you 
doubtless expect to give when you are a 
Master Mason. 


What does the Second Degree say to the 
Fellow Craft? Whether in Masonry or in 
the world at large he must so equip him- 
self that he will prove equal to the tasks 
which will be laid upon him. 


What is that equipment? 


Equipment of a F ellow Craft 


The Fellow Craft must gain experience 
from contact with the realities of life. A 
man garners such experience only with the 
passage of time. Each day he comes into 
contact with facts. What he learns one day 
must be added to the next, and so on from 
year to year, until at last he comes to under- 
stand the world in which he lives, how to 
deal with it, how to master it. 


The Fellow Craft teaches the necessity of 
education. An individual’s possible experi- 
ence Js limited. Could we learn of life only 
that which comes by our senses, we would 
indeed be poorly equipped to deal with its 
complexities and responsibilities! To our 
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ctore of hard-won experience we add the 
experience of others. We extend our own by 
the information of countless men brought 
to us through many channels. Our own 
knowledge must be supplemented by the 
knowledge of mankind. In this manner we 
obtain what is sometimes called “vicarious 
experience. 

In the days when Masons were actual 
builders of great and costly structures, the 
Apprentice was a mere boy scarcely know- 
ing one tool from another, ignorant of the 
secrets and arts of the builders. Yet, after 
seven years he was able to produce his 
‘master piece’? and perform any task to 
which the Master might appoint him. How 
was this miracle accomplished? Not by his 
unaided efforts, but by the wise and patient 
cuidance of accomplished Masons, and their 
imparting to him what they had been years 
in acquiring. 

Such is education, symbolized in the 
Second Degree, by the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. Perhaps you were somewhat non- 
plussed to hear what was said about Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Logic, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Music, and Astronomy. Perhaps you won- 
dered what such schoolroom topics had 
to do with Masonry. Now you begin to see 
the connection. The explanation of these 
subjects was not intended as an academic 
lecture. These matters are symbols, signify- 
ing all that is meant by education—our 
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training by others in skill and knowledge 
to perform or to understand certain tasks. 


A Fellow Craft must be equipped with 
wisdom. Wisdom goes beyond knowledge. 
The latter gives us awareness of the world 
at points of immediate contact and compe- 
tence for special tasks in the arts, profes- 
sions, callings, and vocations. But a man’s 
life is not confined to these considerations. 
He is not by day and night engaged in the 
same task; life is richer than that! It is 
compounded of all manner of things: a 
creat variety of experiences; a constant 
succession of situations; a never-ending list 
of problems. 


The candidate is called to advance to that 
balanced wisdom of life in which the senses, 
emotions, intellect, character, work, deeds, 
habits, and the soul of a man are knit 
together in unity, balance, and poise. 


Among the beautiful decorations of the 
Library in the Masonic Temple, Philadel- 
phia, are Latin quotations, one of which 
wisely admonishes the reader as follows: 
‘Begin early the course of education, while 
the mind is pliant and age flexible.’’ 


Let it be said in conclusion that the Fel- 
low Craft represents manhood in its most 
splendid conception and its greatest respon- 
sibility. The days of his disillusionment 
are past; he faces facts, not fancies. Ile 
understands the immensity of the tasks 
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